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competencies required of such candidates ar* described. While 
standardized test scores for education majors have been declining, 
many states in the survey did not corroborate an attendent decline in 
basic skills competencies. It was also noted that a growing number of 
states are requiring prospective teachers to pass a test of basic 
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inservice teachers. In response to concerns over eroding standards, 
representatives of state credentialing agencies have recommended that 
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requirements, remedial coursework for students deficient in basic 
skills, and revocation of program certification of certain teacher 
training institutions that continue to graduate high numbers of 
students who fail to meet basic skill criteria. A copy of the survey 
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A long standing concern in education recently received 
new locus and new publ city. Currently, the popular press 
as veil as professio. educators are raising questions 

about the quality of students in training to be teachers. 
Specifically, concern over these students' reading, writing 
and computational skills surfaces regularly in weekly news 
magazines, daily newspapers, professional education 
journals, government reports as well as in the casual 
conversations of nenbers of the public. 

While che concerns for the state of education appear to 
be genuine, it is not so clear that the facts bear out this 
concern. Are the teacher candidates of 19H5 less skilled or 
less able than their cohorts of past decades? What kinds of 
data are available to clarify such a question? If we are 
experiencing a quality crisis among teacher candidates along 
with increasing supply shortages of teachers, what migh be 
be appropriate ways to improve the quality of available 
candidates? Is the currei.t movement toward pre-entrance and 
pre-exit assessment the answer? On the other hand, should 
teacher candidates enroll in coursework which has been 
modified to teach them both pedagogy and personal 
competencies with the basic skills? 

Unfortunately, the answers to these ques^i^ns are not 
readily available; there is scarce comprehensive and 
reliable data on the reading, writing and computation 
abilities of this groip. While some schools of education 
may indeed systematically test their undergraduates, it is 
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usually at the departmpnts ' discretion, and the practice is 
not required nor are the results reported widely. In 
instances when data are nade available, there appears to be 
little consistency with respect to design, in.sLnnont.at ion 
and format of the assessment program. \ najor concern at 
this point is tr learn vrhat kinds ot testing and 
restrictions are being used by institutions that train 
teachers. In an attempt to assess currc *■ practices in the 
testing of basic competencies for prospective teachers, a 
survey of states 1 testing practices was undertaken. A 
complete copy of the survey is presentel in the Appendix. 
A Survey of Bet, ic Skills Requirements for Teachers in 
Training 



A survey instrument was developed to collect 
information regarding several broad areas of concern in 
basic skills testing as a requirement in teacher 
credentialing. These areas were: (1) past, present and 
projected trends in b^sic skills competencies among 
credential candidates, (2) instruments used in assessing 
basic skills competencies and standards of mastery, and (3) 
current pass /fail rates on basic 5 kills examinations among 
credential candidates. The survey was comprised of 15 
forced-choice questions with some opportunity for additional 
written responses. The items included on the final survey 
wore selected form a pool of 20 possible items. The.*'* 
original items were reviewed by a panel of five experts in 
the fields of General Teacher Education, Reading Education 
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and folloo -i Ti OVO ] ounontnl ik'ios, who ho I pod to modify th* 1 
quest i or :iai rc into its pre <en* for?. 

Through th'^ 19>'4 directory for the i'ationai \ssociation 
of S t a t. o i'ir oct.ors o f Y e achcr !, d u c a t m j n in 1 Cortificati o a 
(!\\SDTKC^, the rcbearcherr- obtained the na n :os and ad dresses 
of credent la li agenc . s and off. c cms for each state as 

well as the District of Columbia, Puerto Fico, American 
Samoa p id Guam. A total of 54 surveys were mailed in the 
Spring of 1984. One year later, after two follow-up 

mailings, all but the District of Columbia, Louisianna, 
Puerto Rico and Guam had responded. To insure the 
timeliness of the results, it was decided to begin the 
analysis in spite of the unroturaeri surveys from the four 
c r e d e n t i a 1 i n q agencies. 

The responses for the i tc-rs on the questionaire were 
coded on Fortran and Data Coding Forms. Frequency counts 

and other descriptive statistics were generated with the 
process of computer analysis. The results are presented and 
discussed as they relate to topics and Issues synthesized 
from an extensive review of the research in the area of 
basic ski 1 ! competency testing for prospective teachers. 
Reports on the Literacy of Preservice Teachers 

Research literature . Some reports of prospective 
teachers* reading anilities have surfaced sporadically in 
professional journals. Cline, in 1969, and later Hodges 
(1982) reported that education students at Colorado State 
University were, on the average, at the fiftieth percentile 
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rank on the Nelson-Dcrny Reading Test ( N'DRT ) for all 
subtests. : 1 1 k u.ecky and Ribovich (1981) found scores in the 
sixtieth percentile range for all four measures on the NDRT 
for students enrolled in reading methods courses at the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison. 

Faculty teams at the Penns 1 y vann ia State University 
have been actively charting undergraduate competence in 
reading, writing and speaking. Using the fortieth 
percentile on the NDRT as a criterion level and 90% accuracy 
on a criterion recall task, Fagan and lJupuis ( 1983) reported 
that one fifth to one third of the prospective teachers irom 
Fenn State, the University of Pittsburgh and the University 
of Wisconsin at Green Bay failed to achieve successfully on 
at least one of the critierion measures. In addition, 

several students were evaluated below a holistic criterion 
for both speaking and writing. Ir another study with only 
secondary teachers, Dupuis (1980) found the subjects 1 mean 
NDRT to be at the sixtieth percentile. However, Dupuis anu 
Fagan (1982-83) caution that there are only modest 
correlations (.16 -.36) between the reading, writing and 
speaking subtests. While these subtests do appear to be 

related slightly, the question of construct validity is of 
concern. Hence, Fagan and Dupuis (1983) offer a challenge. 
They suggest that additional data be collected across 
universities. Yet, these researchers also warn that this 
task might be difficult to accomplish because the fear of 
possible negative results, with concommitant adverse 
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publicity, -n.,ht result m n«Hativc political mm i f i cn t ions 
Tor the institutions parUcipitino n> such stiuMos, 

In another interesting stu<'y, Mil hv.in (l°7o) tested 
the functional literary of prospective teachers. Reason i ng 
t'at adequate reading ability for job performance would 
depend on competdrrc with teachors' nanuals accompanying 
basal reading scries, SuLlivan tested three groups of 
education students with cloze passages drawn fron selected 
basdls * :?roup of students wis enrolled in an 

introductory rending methods course, while the second and 
third -roups were in their second and third methods courses, 
respectively. When comparing a N'DRT total score for 
students 1 reading abilities with a Flesch Pending Tase score 
for text difficulty, 33 ?, of the population was deemed 
functionally illiterate, that Is, reading at a level less 
than the measured grade thirteen level of the teachers 1 
nianuals - However, when percent accuracy of cloze 

performance was used as a criterion measure, the students 
deemed illiterate ranged to as high as 52 % of the 
population. What is even more interesting, is that the 
number of reading courses completed did not affect 
performance on the cloze test, 

Tn assessing the writing skills of preservice English 
teachers, Veal and Hume (1981) compared the students' 
performance on the N at lonal Teacher Examination ( NTH ) 
"commons" section with their supervising teachers 1 
judgements regarding the students 1 writing abilities. After 
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ongoing observation, those supervisors also rated the 
students 1 ability to teach hi<,h school writ in-,. \ssurning 
the observing teachers' ratings were reliable, \eal and I'uue 
contend tiiat the ^Th does not serve as a good predictor of 
the ability to teach writing, however, the authors also 
note that while students 1 writing and their writing subskill 
knowledge had been adequately assessed, their abilities in 
teaching writing had not been adequately assessed. In 
addition, there was no mention of interrater reliahilty. 

rron the very limited data available o« the measured 
skill levels in the reading, writing and speaking of 
preservice teachers, there does appear to be cause for 
concern. On the other hand, there is a critical need to 
collect consistently and analyze systematically n.ore 
reliable data. 

Survey data. Three Questions fron the current survey 
were specifically targeted at the basic competency level of 
teachers presently m training. Given the current output of 
publications containing suggestions that basic skills levels 
of candidates have been declining, the present survey asked 
c redent iali ng officers to compare the 1984 candidate with 
candidates from the 1975 cohort, Essentially, question one 
asked the respondents to rate the competency levels of the 
education candidates from their respective states in six 
basic skills areas (reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
and study skills), The data in Table 1 demonstrate that for 
all categories a clear majority of the respondents (n=45) 
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wore unable to compare the skill levels of the candidates 
across t ! i o years. 

The lack of responses appear to be based on a 
combination of factors, including (1) the lack of cross year 
data available to the credent ial ing officer, (2) th- 
relative newness of c r ed en t i a 1 i n g officers to their current 
positions, (3) the unwillingness of the officers to voice 
subjective responses based on raw data, and (4) changes in 
the instruments used for basic skill assessments. Those 
individuals willing to voice an opinion stated that basic 
skills levels had either ^proved or held constant over the 
past ten years. Only a bare Minority of respondents felt 
recent candidates possessed skill levels that were not on a 
par with earlier cohorts. 

A second question that addressed the basic skill level 
of teacher candidates asked for data on what percentage of 
education candidates passer! any required test of basic 
skills competency Only U credential officers of the 2 2 
respondents report mg current criteria listed the 
approx innate percentage of prospective teachers pass their 
states 1 basic skills P 3S o .,sirc-nt s . ,;hon the responses are 
vinwed along the regional groupings ol the International 
heading Association (I PA), the percent „ge of candidates 
passing the tests varied considerably iron region to region. 
!\Un was -.osl readily available frn.n the Southeastern and 
Southwestern Regions. 7he reported order of passing rates 
by states is presented in descending order: (1) North 
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Carolina, South Carolina (91-100/'); (2) Kentucky, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma (81-90)"); (3) Alabama, Delaware Florida, 

Mississippi, and Oregon (71-SO/j); California, Colorado- f 
English, spelling (61-70%); (5) Texas (51-00^); and (6) ; 
Colorado-math, Arizona (41-50%). ? 

Caution must be used in incerpreting this information. , 
In fact, the data should not be judged on a state-by-state 
basis because of variation in assessment devices and 

i 

criterion levels required for passage. In addition, figures > 

t 

represent only the most recent assessment up until the date 
of the purvey. Nevertheless, it is apparent t h a t 

differences exist across the country. 

It is also interesting to note changes in passing rates 
thac have occurred in certain states. Father than comparing 
states to one another, the observable trends in passing 
rates within each state na> offer a moi o accurate picture of 
basic skills levels of prospective teac tiers. Only ten 
respondents reported this typo of data. Four states 

r e ) o r t e d that the p a n s l n rate had increased ::i o d e r a t e 1 y , 
while five other stated that the results have remained 
const nil . A r i / o n a w a ^ the orl v state to report a in a j o r 

He crease in passing rates. ^et, this drop appears to the 
result of a change in i nst runout . t loh , a factor frecjiio'illy 
ovcu"| oo'((m! in the popular press. 
For for ii.inco ''ensures for I'rospocf i vr Te_n_rh e r s 

Rosea r c h literature . As i .h rort result of the recent 
public scrutiny and tareats of scrutiny, several states have 
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now imti.itpil prograns that wi 1 ] ,-;<,"".s t he smsic 1 itomcy 
and confutations! s';ills of prospect ] vp teacher ouicntion 
mp jors (I'earunn r PI i s 1 o , ins.)) , Art; insas , Celnuarp , Vev 
.'Icxico, \'ow York am 1 Texas require or will soon require 
passage of nn admissions Lost of basic skills prior to 
enrol lm- in professional education courses. Texas and 
other states will use tie Pre Professional Skills Test 
( PPST ) published by Mutational Testing Service, 

As an alternative measure of quality control, some 
schools of education have already raised the grade point 
averages (CPA) required for admittance to teacher education 
programs. Clearly, tnc intent in raising entrance level 

CPAs is to i rip rove the pool of the on te ring students and 
thereby train and graduate more literate teachers. 
According to Villono and Mall (1980), however, preservice 
CiPA does not predict eventual success in leaching. I'ith a 
sample of 458 education students, stratified by both major 
and quartiles of graduation rank, the investigators found no 
significant differences between the groups 1 eventual 
employment (1) as teachers, (2) as substitute teachers, (3) 
as members of the general workforce, or (4) as unemployed. 
The significant variables in predicting employment status 
were the students' persistence in job searching and their 
willingness in relocating if a job was available in another 
locale. Furthermore, there were no significant GPA 

differences between teachers who were either satisfied or 
unsatisfied with their selected positions. Apparently, 
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then, a CPA restriction may improve the appearance of 
quality in terms of reports and reoorc's, hut there js little 
data supporting its use as a predictor of success in finding 
a position or in being satisfied in that position. 

There may be difficulties in using correlative, test- 
derived data to restrict enrollment and hence improve the 
quality of teacher candidates. If .ntrance to teacher 
education programs is denied based on test data. the 
institutions doing so must be able to demonstrate that the 
test is a representative sampling of job related skills 
and/or field based knowledge insuring adequate levels of 
construct validity. Such a mandate would be derived from 
the United States Supreme Court's holding in Griggs v^ . Duke 
Powe_r, where the court held in favor of the plaintiff. 
Furthermore, the decision rendered in Griggs vs. Duke Power 
lias been upheld i n litigation concerning teacher selection 
(Baker vs. Columbu s Municipal Sep. Sch. Dist. ) and for 
teacher retention ( Armstead vs. Starkville Sep. Sch. Dist. ). 
It is clear, from at least a judicial standpoint, that the 
criteria used in entrance and exit tests must be related to 
potential or actual job performance. 

The issue of job relatedness of exit level tests for 
reading certification has been discussed by Flippo, Hayes 
and Aaron (1983). These researchers compared the content of 
a state required reading specialists' liscensing exam, with 
the instructional emphases of gr ad ua te- le ve 1 methods 
courses in reading for specialists offerred by colleges and 

12 
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universities in Georgia. Coverall, the researchers reported 
a satisiactory correlation, but they expressed concern over 
the professors 1 lack ol focus on the students' personal 
reading skills. 

Another, less standardized approach for screening 
teacher education applicants seems to hold promise. In a 
study similar to that of Sullivan (1976), Draba, McCarthy 
and Stcinkellner (1981) reconmend cloze testing on passages 
specific to pedagogy content. They determined that 
students 1 performance on the secondary-level passages 
correlated with students SAT scores, rankings of candidates 1 
teaching ability from supervisors, and grades in rtudent 
teaching. The major benefit of the cloze measure, according 
to the authors, is its job-relatedness . While passages 
derived from course texts appear to be in the spirit of 
G riggs vs Duke Power , the major factor favoring a cloze 
procedure is its possible correlation with the rankings of a 
supervising teacher. 

Survey data . Several questions from the current survey 
addressed the issue of criteria used in evaluating 
prospective teachers 1 competencies. A general question 
asked certification officers about th~ir awareness of 
criterion levels for basic skill competencies of education 
ma j or s . 

In an era when the general public and the educational 
community alike <ire alarmed over the perceived decline in 
the basic skills of credential candidates, one might expect 
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credo ntialiny authorities to have established criteria on 
this controversial area. Yet, according to the responses 
received from 47 offi rs, a majority of the represented 
states (56^) do no* have a set of criteria in place. The 
trend, however, is not consistent across all regions of the 
country. The credential officers in the Southeast Region 
(IRA) were more apt to report the use of a set of criteria. 
In fact, this was the case in eight of ten states in that 
region. In the Southwest Region, as well, a majority of the 
states (8UA) have current criteria for basic skills mastery. 
On the other hand, a majority of the respondents from the 
PlaiKo Region, the Greats Lakes Region, and the Western 
Region noted that such criteria were not specified at the 
time of the survey. Of interest here is the fact that 
regions which evidence higher scores on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test and other such measures are less likely to 
have developed htsic t criteria for teachers. 

In responding to the general question of criteria 
awareness, a total of 44% of the state certification 
officers indicated that their respective states (n=22 states 
or territories) employed criteria denoting basic skills 
competencies for candidates. T„e next question asked the 
credentialing officers to specify the agency, executive 
board, or legislative body which had established the basic 
skills -riteria in their respective locales. Slightly less 
than 60% of these respondents noted that a single state body 
set the standards. In the remaining 40% of the states with 
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the criteria in place, a combination of groups set the 
standards. Hence, of interest was which agencies operate 
alone or in conbinaticn with other state offices to draft 
basic skills requirements, The survey data showed thai in 
683 of the states wtih criteria,, the state school board 
played a major rolo in establishing the standards. Other 
agencies involved in the development of the basic skills 
criteria were (in descending order of citation): (1) the 

state legislature (32%), (2) the state office of education 
(23S), (3) the state c r ed e n t i a 1 ing agency (09S), (4) an 
accrediting agency (09%), and (5) the local school boards 
(05%). 

The assessment of the basic skills levels of 
prospective teachers is nearly as controversial a topic as 
is the candidates' actual literacy. The next survey 
question specifically asked whether candidates were required 
to pass a basic skills test. The data in Table 2 shows that 
as of the summer of 1965, in 42% of the states, each 
individual was required to pass a test assessing basic 
skills before a teaching credential was issued. Once again, 
it was observed that the states in the IRA Southwestern and 
Southeastern Regions tended to emphasize basic skills 
assessment, while a minority of states in other regions 
required ^heir candidates to perform satisfactorily on a 
basic skills battery. 

The investigators did not attempt initially to 
determine at what level of academic standing assessment was 

15 
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undertaken. The survey data denonstrnto that .issrssmcnt 
programs require prospective teachers to pass a basic skills 
test at one of three joints in their training: (1) at 

admission to a teacher training program, (2) at admission to 
student teaching, or (3) at the point of application for a 
teaching certificate. 

Certification officers were subsequently asked which 
test was used in assessment. The instrunents used to assess 
the basic skills of credential candidates varied across the 
nation, although the National Teacher Examination was 
reported as the nost widely used screening instrunent. 
Wuile only 14% of the total number of respondents used the 
NTE in this manner, 33% of this totr*l required assessment 
prior to the issue nc2 of certificates. The renai. nder of the 
states with such policies employ various tests developed 
under the auspices of, or approved by, respective state 
credent ial ing boards. A sampling of instruments currently 
used or to be employed in the near future includes the 
Califoria Achieve nent Test (Colorado), the Comprehensive 
Test of Basic Skills (Kentucky), the California Basic 
Educational Skills Tests (Oregon), Degrees of Reading Power 
Test (Connecticut), the PreProf essional Skills Test 
(Delaware, Texas), and the ACT or SAT (Missouri). As 
previously stated, it appears that an undetermined number of 
states now require students to achieve at a predesignated 
level before admission to a program of teacher education. 
The use of standardized instruments, such as the CTBS i n 
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\entucky, the CAT in Colorado, or the state developed tests 
for college entry in Washing ton are exa.^pLes of instruments 
used for screening purposes in admission to the training 
programs or into student teaching. 
Predictive Measures for Prospective Teachers 

Research literature . In the absence of performance 

data assessing basic skills, studies of teacher education 
majors have largely relied on standardized test scores, such 
as those from the ACT and SAT , For the most part, large 
scale survey studies have used extant, standardized test 
data. 

However, even readily available test scores such as the 
SAT are not always used effectively with education 
candidates. Ivie ( 1 9 S 1 ) reports an overall consistent 
relationship between SAT and ?JTE scores for Georgia 
education students. However, he points out that Black 
teacher candidates have scored significantly lower on the 
NTE than would have been anticipated from corresponding SAT 
scores. I^ie suggests that since the NTE is a rapid 
comprehension test, Black undergraduates' average reading 
lags of two to three years, inherently affected performance 
on the measure. He also notes the interplay of posaible 
dialect interference on the grammar and usage subtests. To 
overcome this problem, Ivie recommends early enrollment in 
academic courses from the professional sequence during 
sophomore and even freshman years. 

This final suggestion of early introduction of 
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educational it hod a courses instead of the usual Liberal 
irts coursework is a common approach in dealing with 
students' differing backgrounds. These attempts to 

conpensate for different background by early introduction of 
education courses nay be producing the opposite affect. In 
substituting professional education coursework for general 
studies, rcath, science history and/or literature coursework, 
these schools of education nay have placed their students in 
an even more disadvantaged posture for the NTE or other 
graduate level examinations used for admission screening. 
Furthermore, emphasis on education coursework at the expense 
of libera] arts and general education coursework was a major 
criticisn of the Report on Excellence in Education (1933) 
along with several other recent reports. The major concern 
in Ivie's and others' recommendations is that a 
disproportionate number of minority candidates will be 
rejected if standardized teists of basic competencies are 
used as a prea-imintance screening device. And similarly so 
for exi t testing . 

Recently, F^istritzer (1984) surveyed colleges and 
universities that, according to the 1984 Market Data 
Retrieval Directory , train teachers. Of the 1,287 school so 
identified, 803 or 62 % responded to the survey. The survey 
data revealed only 25 % of the responding institutions 
(>\ T =200) even kept SAT or ACT scores for teacher education 
students. Eighty-two percent of these who kept the scores 
used information from neither instrument when granting 

18 
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ad mission to urofassionnl education prolans. Tn fict, only 
37 of Lhe respond in-, 1 restitutions used ACT or SA'I scores 

in the admission proc e s s (see noto 1 ) . 

A majority of the respondents in the Feirtritzer survey 
reported that they did not keep any information on academic 
performance while in hi r >a school. Perhaps the rationale for 
excluding nigh school data is that professional education 
programs typically be-Ln in the junior year of college, and 
high school information nay be viewed as having lost its 
relevancy for denoting junior year skills mastery. Yet, 
based on Ivie's (1981) report of the relationship between 
: ^ AT lnd iiXg scores, it is difficult to understand this 
omission. If there is a predictive relationship between 

these scores, perhaps additional comparisons will explicate 
it: « By va Y of caution, however, respondents in the 

IVistritzer study \>ho addressed the use of SAT data were 
only about 15 Z of the total population. 

Feistritzer also reported a figure of 60 Z for 
institutions that require sone form of pretesting for 
admission to teacher education, with 27 % requiring a basic 
skills tesc. Acceptance rates to programs ran between 75 % 
and 100 ? a . Also evident was students 1 shifts from larger, 
more restrictive institutions with higher admission 
standards to smaller, less restrictive schools. From a 
qualitative standpoint, this demographic information 
indicates .nat our less able population is entering 
institutions with less stringent admission and exit 

19 
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requirements. Hence, lor any tenacious individual t'lere is 
«i seat in a tcacacr education pro;; ran. 
Soc io-]Jcrcofir a r )hi c s and Tor.cher Education 

Research literature , Ec i s t r i t z e r s T r e c oune n d a t i on s 
such as "If teaching i s to become a profession, it needs to 
act like one 1 ' (p. 51 ) - re not only lacking in substance, 
but reflect serious flaws in interpretation regarding 
demographic, sociological and economic factors associated 
with supply and demand impacting on the quality of the 
potential educators. Yet, she is not alone. Former 
Education Secretary Bell (l c )34) was quoted as saying that 
during the recent past we have focused on new priorities 
and, as a result, our standards of excellence have slipped* 
But when pressed, he also commented that he had no 
substantive data to support such a contention. Educators 
must acknowledge the possibility that our students may not 
be as able as they may once have been. However, we should 
not abandon the values and humanistic teachings negatively 
alluded to by Secretary Bell. Clearly, no empirical 
relationship has been demonstrated between the curriculum of 
methods courses and students' current abilities. And there 
exist more plausable explanations for our current state of 
affairs . 

According to Sykes (1983), there has indeed been a 
quality loss in our new teacher education students. He 
sites SAT declines that are in excess of t^e general 
national decline, Graduate Records Examination ( G R E ) scores 
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that are lovor than ei>hi ol'^r pro lossioaa ] fields, and 
CPA's for education sajor; fi.it were 12th out of 10 reviewed 
field*;. Sy'<es jsLfo su'-^osts Lhat the influence of the 

women's uovenent created newer, more prost i j lous , career 
opportunities for talented women, and, hence, shifted the 
traditional pool of candidates for education decrees. When 
coupled with adverse c id it ions of low entry level salary, 
low social esteem, few positions of prestige and, at Lines, 
dangerous working conditions, it { s little wonder that other 
careers seen more attractive to r ( ; 0 re talented college 
students of the 1980's. 

Research by PavalVo (1V70) concurs ./ith Sykes that wo 
are experiencing a quality decline in teachers. however, 
Pavalko cautions that decline is not entirely attributable 
to recent opportunities for women. He suggests that 
education nay not have had exclusive rights to talented 
females. According to his data, the least intelligent and 
least capable teachers, as measured by standardized 
intelligence tests, are the most likely to remain in 
teaching. This finding clearly points to a drain on the 
most capable individuals in the field. Similar findings 
were obtained by Schlechty and Vance (1981) when subjects 
uere stratified by performance on the TY]i. Teacher 
attrition will continue to he a force in an intricate mix of 
social and economic factors associated with who enters, who 
doesn't enter and who can't enter the profession. 

Survey date . In light of the observed attrition and 
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the associated ^u^ity u:ficus, it is intcrcstinr ; to 
observe the crodent mUii » oificor^ responses to questions 
s^ekin- their r eco' menda t i ons Lor itihlents vho nave failed a 
required '.est of has lis. Sii.,htJy .ioro than half of 

the respondents answers- this Hen recommended thut 

instutions develop) stricter academic standards ( e . < j . , CPA, 
courseworl:) for adnssion to the teacher education program. 

lesser nunber of respondents (23,") recomnended that 
programs develop stricter aca Ionic standards for the 
successful conviction oi courseworh leading to a teaching 
certificate. 

Responses addressing ..ie purpose and timing of 
assessment accivities closely relate to the responses 
dealing with aendenic standards. Aa noted previously in 
this paper, a nunber of states require that college students 
successfully pass a basic skills battery before admission to 
or during enrollment in a c r eden t ia 1 ing program. For 
insta-.ee, legislation in California requires that a test be 
taken for diagnostic purposes prior to admission to a 
teacher preparation program. At the point of testing, 
however, the actions taken with students who fail the test 
or parts of the test are left to the discretion of the 
teacher education prolan at the ho:Tie instutitions. 

The question of what to do with failing students is not 
limited to California nor to states viti. preadmission 
assessment designs. Of interest , therefore , are the 
responses from individuals r econmendi nj; remedial coursework. 
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Several res)oni'ontf? (n-o) rnj^stcd tsiat students with skill 
deficiencies should ho required to enrol] in rencriial 
coursework before adpission to a credential program. Others 
(n = 2) roconnonded that such a course should be conpleted 
before the student is permitted to exit fron the actual 
crodcntialino pro;»rnn. Finally, another -roup of 

respondents (n=4) suggested that teacher preparation 
progrnris with large nunbers of graduates failing the chosen 
test should implement a specialized basic skills course for 
all prospective teachers. 

A11 1- °f the rcsoivlcnts replied with multiple 
suggestions. It is therefore apparent that taey feel no one 
alternative will solve trie problem. Rather, c redent ialing 
officers appear to favor a combination of prograns which 
would incorporate stricter standards during the conpletion 
of education methods requirements and effective remedial 
training in de velopnental courses that focus on basic 
competencies. 

The worth of various renedial prograns is likely to 
gain in value if more state education agencies respond to 
teacher preparation programs with basic skills deficits in a 
manner similar to the offices in Tennessee and v lorida. 
Although their definitions, their criteria for mastery, and 
their method of measurement of basic skills differ, both 
states 1 responses to programs that graduate sizable 
percentages of pupils failing the respective tests is 
strikingly similar. State approval of the program can be 
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revoked if u does not recti! y the problen. Accountability 
is thus place! squarely on the teacher preparation prograr, 
itself. 

The trenc! toward requiring prospective teachers to 
successfully pass a test of basic skills seens to be a 
phenomenon that has not yet reached ,ts per,!;. Tn fact, 26% 
of the respondents stated that their respective states 
(n=13) were planning to introduce such testing programs 
soon. \ n additional 10% of the resopndents (n=5) noted that 
basic skills assessments are under discussion, either by 
legislative bodies or by state education agencies. Only 11 
of the 5U respondents (22%) replied that assessment programs 
weto neither in existence at this tine, under consideration 
currently, nor planned for the future. 
Sociodemographic Factors 

Research literature . According to government report by 
Silverman (1980), demand for teachers is projected to 
increase by the late 80's based on increased public school 
enrollment. This increase in enrollment will likely be 

accompanied by a significant decrease in the supply of 
qualified teachers. There simply will not be enough 
credentialed teachers to meet the demand. This projected 
trend has caused many schools of education to cross fingers, 
shut their eyes tightly and, as in the KSO's, wait for the 
flood of applicants. Research by Crane (1982), however, 
suggests that any new demand may be very specific, selective 
and possess characteristics strongly related to the specific 
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coi'inuni ties hirln; teacher^ ,: y usin^ .n:l 1 3 ylc; recession, 
contingency t^M-s and rlu.stor aralyj.s, Crane found that 
the districts with a -lore wealthy, hi ; h 1 > educated and 
professionally oriented population (an; Lax base) my bo 
seeking elenentary and secondary teachers in cultural 
enrichment areas such as art, nisic and foreign language. 
Snail rural districts with less wealth,, lower levels of 
education, and larger percentages or federal funds may seek 
vocational education teachers. Larger, uroan districts with 
high incidence of non-T.n-l ish speakers will require basic 
reading and writing specialists as well as bilingual and 
secondary remedial teachers. Crane observed little 

sociocle.r.ographic association with general elementary or 
secondary core areas such as social studios and English, 
though the need for general elenentary teachers is projected 
to increase. Even with the possibity of a methodological 
tautology in Crane's research, that is, definitions 
structured to elicit desired responses, it still brings to 
focus the issue of a selective need lor new teachers. When 
combined with Silverman's projections for shortages. it 
refocusses the question of teacher quality ns one of supply 
and d ema nd . 

Weaver (1984) aptly addresses the supply and demand 
issue in teacher education. lie states that the quality of 
people recruited to teaching since 1970 has been well below 
the typical high school senior or college student in 
academic performance. Further, he suggests that there is an 
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historical trend ; n tno " ?bb and flow'' of education 
candidate's. For instance, during the depression and then 

ira.ncc 1 i atoly Col lowing the Second ','oild l.'ar, there were 
limited econonic opportunities for college fjrrduates, and 
teaching was an appealing prof cr;» j on . As a result, 
unusually bright nen prepared to teach during the early 
years of the depression. In the years after the Second 
World War , average to bright men once again entered the 
profession. In the late fifties and sixties, women Iron, the 
the brightest levels were attracted to teaching. Yet, in 
all three cases, the brightest soon le^t the classroom in an 
exodus leaver labels "talent following opportunity". 
Summar y 

In this paper, ,i critical analysis of reports and 
enpirical literature on the quality of candidates in teacher 
education programs was presented and the results of a 
nation-wide survey of basic skills competencies required of 
such candidates was described. Our intent was to test the 
validity of the seemingly ubiquitous notions regarding the 
declining qualifications nf preservice teachers, as well as 
to determine what, if anything, is and should be done about 
i t . 

While standardized test scores for those students who 
have chosen education have been declining, many states in 
the current national survey did not corroborate an attendent 
decline in basic skills conpetonc ies , either from current 
observations or fron longitudinal data, when it was 
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available. It was also not cm' that a jrowin.j number of 
states arc requiring prospocivo teachers to pass a test of 
basir suills and m least two status are requiring a similar 
test of lasic skills for inscrvicc teachers currently 
teaching. So we i.iay expect that this increased testing and 
documentation nay load to nore viable comparisons of 
students in the future. That is yet to be determined, 
however, is whether these measure? of literacy and numeracy 
can adequately reflect the abilities of the students (and 
teachers) taking the tests, and whether such tests possess 
adequate perdictive validity to be useful. In essence, it 
is not clear what kinds of information will be forthcoming, 
but this much cannot be argued, there will be a great deal 
of i t . 

In response to concerns over eroding standards, 
representatives of state credential ing agencies have 
recommended that colleges and universities impose stricter 
entrance and exit requirements, remedial coursework for 
students deficient in basic -kills, and revocation of 
program certification of certain teacher training 
institutions prograns .hat continue to graduate high numbers 
of students who fail to meet basic skill criteria. While 
the el f ect iveness of these measures is not necessarily borne 
out in a review of the available literature, the practice of 
stricter standards and additional testing is one that 
appears to be increasing. 

The lack of data-driven evidence to support claims and 
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counter-claims concsnin;; the abilities of prospective 
teachers was an alari,i.p, ; discovery for tucse researchers. 
While empirical finding. are sporadic and piecemeal, 
innuendo and suppositions abound. There is a critical need 
for more systematic investigations that might determine the 
extent to which there is a quality yap among teachers in 
training. Ideally, these investigations would employ 

consistent instrumentation and designs that would allow for 
cross-state and cross-regional cc parisons. 

Finally, it is argued that when the law of supply and 
demand is applied to teacher education, it may cut to core 
of the reasons for possible declines in quality among 
preservice teachers. Clearly, proposals designed to improve 
the quality of teachers >uist be sensitive to these 
sociodemographic pressures. 

The literacy and numeracy levels of prospective 
teachers remain unclear. Whether or not the measures used 
in assessing teacher competencies actually do so is also an 
issue not yet resolved. It may be that standardized 
measures of literacy do not adequately capture the abilities 
of students taking these tests. Further, there is doubt 
that performance on tests such as the ACT and SAT has 
predictive validity for future teaching success and 
satisfaction. And finally, we are beginning to at least 
understand and hopefully r-spond to the societal demands 
that cause teacher shortages and surpluses. 
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The Basic Skills of Candidates for Teaching Credentials: 
A Survey of Current Requirements 



In recent years, reports have been surfacing which suggest that some 
teachers may be entering the work force with deficits in reading, writing, or 
other basic skills. 

The purpose of this survey is to obtain information about the basic skills 
competencies of candidates seeking a teacher's credential in your state. The 
information requested can only be supplied by someone like yourself, an officer 
of a state credentialing agency. Would you please take a few moments out of 
your busy schedule and complete this brief, easy to answer questionnaire. Your 
timely response to this questionnaire will be deeply appreciated. 



1. Does the average credential candidate of 1984 have the same competencies 
with basic skills as did his or her predecessor of 1975? Please place a 
check in the appropriate box for each skill area listed at the left. 



General 

Skills 

Area 


Higher than 
the skills 
level of their 
predecessors 


About the 
same skills 
level as their 
predecessors 


Lower than 
the skills 
level of Jieir 
predecessors 


Unable 
to judge 
skills 
level 


Reading 










Writing 










Spelling 










Speech 










Arithmetic 










Study Skills 










Overall Skills 
Level 
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2. Does the teacher credentialing agency in your state have a standard set of 
criteria that specify the basic skills competencies (levels) which 
prospective teachers must possess? 

Yes No 



If yes, please go to the next question. (If the criteria or guidelines are 

in printed form, please attach a copy to your completed survey form.) 
If no, please skip to question 4. 

3. What agency, executive board, or legislative body established the basic 
skills criteria? Please check the appropriate options. 

state legislature intermediate unit or county 

school boards 

state office of education 

local school boards 

state credentialing agency 

state school board accrediting agency 

other (please explain) 



4. Before a teaching credential is issued by your agency to a prospective 
teacher, must the individual pass a test designed to assess mastery of the 
basic skills? Please check the appropriate response. 

Yes No 



If your answer is Yes , please continue with the next question. 
If your answer is No, please skip to question 12. 

5. What instrument is used to assess the basic skills levels of credential 
candidates? Please check the appropriate responses. 

the National Teacher Examination 



the Graduate Record Examination 



_an instrument developed and administered under the auspices of the 
state credentialing board 

an instrument developed under the auspices of and administered by an 
immediate educational agency and approved by the state credentialing 
board 

_an instrument developed under the auspices of and administered by a 
local educational agency and approved by the state credentialing board. 

other 
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6. In what year were credential candidates first required to pass a basic 
skills examination in order to receive a general teaching credential? 



0 
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7. As of the last test administration from which data is available, what 
percentage of the credential candidates passed the basic skills test? 
Please check the appropriate response. 

0 -10% 11-20% 21-30% 31-40% 41-50% 



Other 



_51-60% 61-70% 71-80% 81-90% 91-100% 



8. Over the years since the basic skills examination has been required of 
credential candidates, What are the observable trends in the passage rate? 
Please check the appropriate response. 



JThe passage rate has increased dramatically . 
_The passage rate has increased moderately . 
_The passage rate has remained constant . 
JThe passage rate has decreased moderately . 
JThe passage rate has decreased dramatically . 



9. If your office has issued a descriptive report that details the results of 
a recent test administration or series of administrations, we would 
appreciate your attaching a copy to your completed survey form. 



Comment: 



10. Are the credential candidates 1 pass/fail rates on the basic skills 
monitored in such a manner that your office is able to provide teacher 
education programs with an evaluation of their graduates' performance? 



Yes No 



Carment: 
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11. What general recommendations are made to teacher education institutions 
which graduate a large number of students failing the test? Check all that 
apply and/car provide your input. 

Develop stricter academic standards (G.P.A, coursework, etc.) for 

adnission to the teacher education program. 

Develop stricter academic standards (G.P.A, coursework, etc.) for 

successful completion of the credential program. 

Develop and administer a basic skills competency measure which nust 

be passed £c* successful completion of the credential program. 

Implement a specialized basic skills course for all prospective 

credential candidates. 



Require students with skills deficits to enroll in remedial course- 
work before adnission to a credential program* 

Require students with skills deficits to enroll in remedial oourse- 
work before completion of a credential program. 



Other 



Ccnment: 



If you answered questions 5-11, please skip to question 13. 

12. Does your state plan to implement an assessment program to measure the 
basic skills competencies of prospective teachers? 



Yes No 



If the answer is Yes , please continue with the next question. 
If the answer is No, skip to question 14. 
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13. What skills are assessed or will be assessed on your basic skills test for 
prospective teachers? Please place a check in the appropriate box for each 
skills area listed at the left* 



Skills Area 


Assessed by 
current instrument 


To be assessed by 
future instrument 


Not assessed 
at this time 


Reading 

conprehension 








vocabulary 








word recognition 








study skills 








Language Arts 
spelling 








grammar and 
usage 








penmanship 








punctuation 








speech 








writing 








Arithmetic 








Other 
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14. Does your agency currently assess the basic skills competencies ot 
inservice teachers? 

Yes No 



15. Does any other agency, either at the state or local level, assess the basic 
skills competencies of inservice teachers? 

Yes No 



If yes, please note the current procedures. 



Please provide your name and address if you would like a surmary of the survey. 



Name 



Address 



Return this questionnaire and any attached information to: 
Norman A. Stahl 

Division of Developmental Studies 
Georgia State University 
Pox 872, University Plaza 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303-3083 



Thank you very much. 
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